Bearers of Tradition
Against the Sky. The title poem is a lengthy meditation on
man's fate, shot with a sharper irony than Hardy's, if sha-
dowed by a kind of solemnity which addresses the mind with-
out speaking to the emotions. But the faults which mar his
more ambitious productions are scarcely evident in this col-
lection as a whole. The scenes are plainly present to the senses,
the persons who figure in them are tenderly and acutely drawn.
The broken millionaire, Bewick Finzer, with his cracked voice,
his withered neck, his indigent cleanliness, his desperate
brilliance, who returns,
Familiar as an old mistake,
And futile as regret,
is a memorable portrait; so too is The Poor Relation^ a truly
Jamesian creation; Flammonde, and half a dozen others, not
least the Shakespeare drawn for a fellow townsman who is
being entertained in London by Ben Jonson. Here are many
lyrics showing the incisive irony, the compassionate intelli-
gence, which characterize the poet at his best.
For a picture as authentic as those presented here one must
go back to the early piece, Isaac and Archibald^ or to the later
and more famous, Mr. Flood's Party. In the first poem one is
made to see two old men, from the viewpoint of a little boy
who walked with them to and from one another's farms, went
down the cellar with them to fetch cider, and sat with them in the
orchard while they played seven-up and made sly innuendoes
on the subject of old age. The other poem is a half humorous,
wholly tender sketch of a solitary drinker of Tilbury Town,
'convivially returning with himself from his look-out on the
hill to his jug, and when his modest orgy is over, more than
ever alone. It is significant that Robinson was most effective
when he was dealing with his remembrance of things past, the
places and people who touched his imagination in childhood
no